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the Revolution whether at home or abroad, that they were
not new but the crimes of old France. Fox saw this
truth, which escaped Burke; he divined also the Intimate
relation which existed between the excesses and the dread
of invasion.1 It is now known that the success or the failure
of the invaders was followed almost automatically by the
tightening or the relaxation of the spirit of slaughter at home.
Revenge Itself has something of the gentle touch of mercy
by the side of panic, and it was panic more than anything
else which splashed Paris with the blood of her children.
It was a true instinct that kept Fox amidst all these
horrors unalterably attached to the cause of the Revolution.
Let us remember how its first acts must have struck him.
He saw a great assembly of men drawn from all parts of
France calling for religious toleration, demanding that no
man should be arrested except in cases provided for by
law, asserting that the free communication of Ideas and of
opinions was one of the most precious of the rights of men,
abolishing a cruel criminal procedure, destroying the system
under which judges bought their office from the king, and
declaring that the nation Itself was sovereign. He saw, in
a word, the downfall of feudalism. We can understand
with what rapture of hope and confidence Fox3 who had
fought so many losing battles for freedom, watched what
seemed the spontaneous triumph of Liberalism and Humanity
In the very citadel of despotism. It was no difficult matter
to satirise all these professions, when the hour of violence
and slaughter came. Toleration when men must accept a
dictatorship or go to the guillotine, no more arbitrary
punishment and the spectre of the Revolutionary Tribunal
perpetually darkening Paris, the free commerce of Ideas
and no persuasion but the bloody will of the san$atlottc\
1 Cf. Speeches, vol. v. p. 157. "Those who were concerned in framing the
infamous manifestoes of the Duke of Branswick, those who negotiated the treaty
of Pilnitz, the impartial voice of posterity will pronounce to have been the
principal authors of all those enormities which have afflicted humanity, and
desolated Europe."